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desire to take their place among the territories of the Hellenic kingdom. The whole involved international transaction was wound up by the Treaty of London of March 29, 1864, N.S., concluded between the Protecting Powers and Greece. Recapitulating a number of previous agreements, the treaty officially established the Hellenic kingdom as a constitutional monarchy under King George I and under the guarantee of Great Britain, France, and Russia. The Greek imbroglio was thus peacefully solved by negotiations and mutual concessions, probably because the conflict of interests of the great Powers in this part of Europe was more imaginary than real.
It proved more difficult to arrive at a satisfactory compromise in 1867-1869, when the Greek question again threatened the peace of Europe. The outbreak of a revolt in Crete, an island under the rule of the sultan, was used by Russian agents in Turkey to foster discontent among the Christian populations. Gorchakov, in concert with France, the German confederation, and Italy, urged the Porte to transfer Crete to Greece (April, 1867) while the Russian Mediterranean fleet was busy maintaining the liaison between the rebellious islanders and the Hellenic kingdom, which supported the insurrection. England, however, having taken a stand against any weakening of the Ottoman empire (although London recognized the necessity of improving the position of the Christian population in Crete), the Russian proposal was rejected by Constantinople. Meanwhile the uprising was suppressed with great ruthlessness, and in December, 1868, the Porte sent Greece an ultimatum demanding the cessation of assistance to the insurgents. Athens refused and the Greek coast was threatened with blockade by a Turkish fleet commanded by a retired British officer, Hobart Pasha. A conference of great Powers hastily summoned in Paris in January, 1869, advised King George to comply with the Turkish terms. Gorchakov concurred in this decision and pressed upon the king of Greece the necessity of accepting Turkish demands. George had to follow the unpalatable course prescribed by the great Powers. Peace was preserved, Crete received some degree of self-government, but the vagaries of Russian policy proved costly to the Cretans and did not add to Russia's prestige in Athens.
In the Danubian principalities, as in Greece, international rivalries were entangled with the dynastic questions. In February, 1866, Prince Alexander Cuza, ruler of both Moldavia and Wallachia since 1859, was forced to abdicate. A local national assembly elected Prince